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stituted for a pair of very cracked old boots, which were put outside the 
door to be cleaned, a new pair of exactly the same size and make. George 
Meredith put on the shoes, went out, forwarded a check for a quarter's 
rent, and never came back again. 

But it would be impossible to tell again all the delightful anecdotes of 
these great-hearted men and noble artists. Mr. Hueffer's is the most enter- 
taining of all the recent books on the pre-Raphaelites. Nothing could 
exceed the nobility and charm of Lady Burne-Jones's memoir of her hus- 
band or the value of Holman Hunt's autobiography, but Mr. Hueffer's 
book brings in the whole great party of geniuses, and we see them as they 
played and worked with one another. 

We should like immensely to know the name of comrade P , who 

tried so heroically and persistently to persuade the world that clothes were 
unnecessary; and we are glad, at last, to come across a real account of the 
tragic death of James Thomson, a matter that has been so long and un- 
necessarily hushed up. 

The book is simply delightful from end to end. We wonder if Mr. 
Hueffer's mention of the little cotton-manufacturing town called " Palls 
[sic] Biver, New Jersey," and his memory of a dreadful sign that met 
him at every turn in America, " Drink Boxie," are slips or affectations or 
jests. But details matter little; he has lifted us for the time being out of 
this driving, commercial atmosphere into that of youth and genius and 
high hope. 

The Teachers of Emerson. By John S. Harrison, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English in Kenyon College. New York: Sturgis & Walton 
Company, 1910. 

Emerson is still a local divinity, a New England god of the hills whose 
power and renown have not yet fully penetrated, so to speak, to the plains. 
Outside of New England by those who know him best he is still instinctive- 
ly thought of as belonging to a particular section, to a particular group, a 
special cult. Unconsciously so to feel and think, however, is to take noth- 
ing from his genius nor from his influence, whether present or potential; 
it is simply to recognize the fact that the lovers and readers of Emerson 
are chiefly among those who, by intellectual or actual inheritance, belong 
to his part of the country and have been born, as it were, to the tran- 
scendental tradition. For minds are not instinctively Emersonian, as they 
may be said to be instinctively either Platonist or Aristotelian; and our 
philosopher-poet or poet-philosopher appeals but to a certain kind and 
quality of mind, and, while his followers may be choice spirits, they will, 
in the nature of things, never be many. Ultimately, indeed, Emerson's 
fame may come to center more strongly in his verse than in his prose, 
since his verse is the more individual and distinctive ; for, to quote Aristotle, 
" Poetry comes nearer to vital truth than does history," or even than does 
philosophy, and for this simple reason, that history shows what man does, 
philosophy what he thinks or tries to think, while poetry that is worth 
the name shows what man is. 

This book of Professor Harrison's is deeply interesting and suggestive 
and reveals an exhaustive study of Emerson's writings. Thread by thread 
the mental fabric is unraveled and the various strands are shown to have 
their different and significant attachments to the loom of past thought. 
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Yet thought is a living and continuous process, and no mechanical figure 
will ever adequately express it. Curious how the torch of thought can 
be handed across long ages from one mind to another; more curious still 
that Plotinus, the mystic of the third century, should have found so rare 
and competent an interpreter on the shores of the New World in the 
first half of the nineteenth century and in the person of a descendant of 
Protestant ministers. It is a dramatic moment and situation when minds 
find themselves allied and affined, and when the flower of thought blooms 
again, a new variety of an old family. Emerson's Neo-Platonism and his 
indebtedness to the Alexandrian school of Greek philosophy are clearly 
brought out. But what he absorbed and assimilated from the Neo-Platon- 
ists, Plotinus at their head and Cudworth as an aid, he made peculiarly his 
own and gave it forth in a new, fine, and highly individual form. He did, 
indeed, admirably interpret, but he also re-created and refashioned. Neo- 
Platonist Emerson approximately was, but as a Platonist the case is not 
so clearly proven. Temperamentally and mentally Emerson is not Socratic. 
He is not incredulous enough, skeptical and ironical enough; he does not 
hold judgment sufficiently in suspense; he is not humane, dramatic, creative 
enough to be one of Plato's true disciples. Plato suggests, but never really 
concludes; he sets all the genii of thought free, but never tries to conjure 
them into any coffer of judgment. Emerson discarded certain beliefs and 
forms of thought, but he never laid aside their manner and was always 
unconsciously possessed by their vis inertia. He ceased to be a Unitarian 
minister, but he never ceased to preach. He always insists that we shall 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter, and he never fails to conclude with 
a moral. Indeed, Emerson can no more be taken without his moral than 
he can be taken without his shadow. He renounced Christianity, but not 
its zeal; he renounced authority, yet did not teach as one of the more 
persuasive scribes. Emerson's genius shows brightest and best if one does 
not take him for a philosopher, but takes him for what he really was — a 
poet and an intellectual mystic. For here is the vast difference between 
Emerson and Plotinus, that Plotinus was a spiritual mystic and Emerson 
an intellectual one. Emerson does not owe more to Plotinus than Plotinus 
owes to the Gnostics, but Emerson falls short just here of his master. 
The " Over-soul," with its rarefactions and tenuity, proves almost incom- 
prehensible to the average man ; to Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists it would 
have seemed " foolishness." Those acute Greek minds, touched by but 
not converted to Christian thought, would have made short and sharp 
work of Emerson's claims to philosophy. One of the truest things that 
was ever said of Emerson was said by Henry James the Elder, that 
Emerson " had no sense of sin." But to have " no sense of sin " is to be 
inadequately furnished forth for this world's uses. It precludes the deepest 
sympathy, the keenest vision, the highest intellectual and spiritual reach. 
After all is said and done there is a curious naivete in Emerson's thinking, 
a thinness in his philosophy, that makes one pause. It is not full-blooded 
enough for human uses, and without a body there seems to be no accom- 
panying soul. Plato was profoundly interested in all mental processes, 
it is true, but he was a great creative and literary artist as well. The 
Dialogues are immortal quite as much because of the life they embody 
as because of the thought they convey. Emerson has a touch of genius 
and of the dialectic imagination, bat he has nothing of the creative im- 
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agination of Plato nor of the mystical imagination of Plotinus. In its 
care, thought, and suggestion Mr. Harrison's book is a distinct addition to 
Emersonian literature and a distinct aid to those who would fain under- 
stand Emerson's range and depth as well as his limitations. The book is 
also furnished with a convenient bibliography and a good index. 



Essays on Russian Novelists. By William Lyon Phelps. New 
York : The Macmillan Company, 1911. 

This volume on the Russian novelists proves to us how very difficult 
it would be to have in any near future a school of American criticism. 
Mr. Howells, in a recent " Easy Chair," names one critic in this land whom 
he is willing to place on the same level with the French masters of criti- 
cism and Georg Brandes, and another whom he thinks is hardly less great. 
After these two, and politely or not, in front of two women critics he 
places Mr. Phelps of Yale. As one reads Mr. Phelps's verdicts upon the 
Russian novelists one sees over again a certain dinner-table full of celebri- 
ties in London, where the venerable William de Morgan occupied a seat 
of honor, and, turning to the American lady at his side, said: "Are 
you acquainted with Mr. Phelps of America? He thinks very highly of 
my work." 

In the present volume Mr. Phelps of America has dealt with nine 
Russian novelists ; he offers us a very good chapter on the " Russian Nation- 
al Character " and an invaluable list, chronologically arranged, of the pub- 
lications of the nine novelists analyzed. These are: Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoevski, Tolstoi, Gorki, Chekhov, Artsybashev, Andreev, and Kuprin. 

Of these essays — and all of them are, we suppose, premeditatedly slight 
— the best one and the most understanding is that of Turgenev. Tur- 
genev was a polite and restrained writer as well as a very great artist. 
Despite Henry James's frank confession that his own style was too tara- 
biscote, too much dressed up with little flowers and knots of ribbon to 
suit Turgenev, yet it is not at all fanciful to see a certain undercurrent of 
resemblance in the complexity, restraint, self-suppression, and elegance of 
these two authors. It is Mr. James himself who points out to us in an 
early essay that American readers of Turgenev are often struck with 
points of resemblance between American and Russian life; the young girls 
of Turgenev have " a touch of the faintly acrid perfume of the New 
England temperament — a hint of Puritan angularity." It is this very 
likeness between American prejudice and this particular Russian's practice 
which makes Mr. Phelps's essay on the great writer the only really sym- 
pathetic chapter in the book. 

Mr. Phelps himself mentions the difficulty that Americans have in 
escaping provincial prejudices, and yet nothing could exceed in prejudice 
and provincialism the heartless way in which Mr. Phelps repeats in one 
ehapter the unfortunate story of the collapse of Gorki's mission to our land 
— a story, by-the-by, that reflects so little credit upon the candor and 
honesty of our civilization that we wonder any American should want to 
repeat it at all. 

Again the essay on Tolstoi is totally unsympathetic and would entirely 
mislead one as to the force, ability, power, and character of the man and 
the writer. " Tolstoi," remarks Mr. Phelps, " of all the great Russian 



